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ment would generally be regarded with abhorrence;
would be taken as an indication of a low moral
tone in the person who so acted.

But though in the system of nature we find pro-
vision for the welfare of the animal creation, yet we
find abundant instances in which the satisfaction of
the wants of one creature entails suffering on another.
The very existence of animals of prey implies the
slaughter of other animals which constitute their
food. Here the exercise of the will of one animal
occasions pain in another. Of course I do not mean
that the infliction of pain on the victim is the object
of the preying animal; he wants merely to satisfy
his hunger; still, as a matter of fact, the voluntary
act of the preying animal does inflict pain, more or
less, on the animal that is going to be devoured. It
does not follow that the animals of the class of the
victim, nay, nor even the victim itself, are worse off
than if no such preying had existed. As regards the
animal devoured, it is likely enough that the sum
total of the suffering it would have had to pass
through in the decay preceding a natural death
might much exceed that arising from the short pang
it felt in the jaws of its devourer. And the curious
experience of Dr. Livingstone shows that even this
may really not be anything like as great as it looks.
So that as regards the victim itself the chief loss
may be the deprivation of the happiness it might
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